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FOREWORD 



HE RECORD of the last week of Jesus’ life on earth 


J- is a record of the most intense religious experience 
known to mankind. It is so fraught with spiritual influ¬ 
ence that men and women of every generation since have 
felt its power and emotional uplift—like the power and lift 
of the irresistible tide to buoy up a ship at its moorings, 
or to float a stranded vessel off destructive rocks. The 
devotional studies contained in this little book recall the 
events of Holy Week, from Palm Sunday, with its popular 
processional, to the more sublimely triumphal Walk to 
Emmaus seven days later. The events cover really eight 
days, but the day of silence between the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection may be omitted from our counting. 

The studies begin and end on the note of triumph, 
although the thoughts expressed between are necessarily 
sober, being related to such sad days and sad events. I 


have ventured t< 
Last Words fro 
^suffered there.” 


have ventured to interpret the Cross in terms of The Seven 
Last Words from the lips of our Lord as He “hung and 


-C. H. D. 
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PALM SUNDAY 


Behold the world has gone after Him. 

John 12 : 19 . 

ALM SUNDAY is a joyous day. It breaks in upon 



JL the solemnity of the Lenten season, refreshes us with 
its spirit of exhilarating triumph and fortifies us for the 
more solemn days to follow during Passion Week. Palm 
Sunday provides refreshment like that of a cool, clear, 
flowing brook which one encounters upon a hot, dusty 
journey, or like the release of happy play following great 
strain and stress. “Behold the world has gone after Him!” 
So exclaimed the Pharisees when they saw the great 
procession which followed Jesus into Jerusalem. “Perceive 
ye how ye avail nothing. Behold the world has gone after 


Him.” 


It ivas a glorious triumph day for Jesus. It was a day 
of rejoicing set in the midst of days of great sorrowing for 
Him. He must have been thrilled (if we dare use that 
word concerning Jesus) by the spontaneous and hearty 
expression of devotion on the part of His Galilean friends. 
Clearly Pie allowed it, although it is unlike everything else 
in His ministry. Indeed, He seems to have planned it 
and prepared for it. The arrangements for the colt 
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indicate that the procession was not just forced upon 
Jesus by the exultant enthusiasm of the crowd as they 
approached the city. 

But if it was a day of triumph, it was a day of very 
thoughtful triumph for Jesus. He knew that it was all 
a part of the tragic culmination of His ministry. If He 
planned the procession, He planned it very definitely as 
a demonstration of the way He had chosen to go. He 
knew to what He was going. He knew that Jerusalem 
would not receive Him kindly. No wonder He was moved 
to pity and foreboding and tears when He came within 
sight of the city. “If thou hadst known, even thou, in this 
thy day the things which belong unto peace! But now 
they are hid from thine eyes.” Jersualem would be as 
it always had been. It had stoned the prophets and it 
would kill Him—and by so doing it would seal its own 
doom. But He had chosen thus to go. He was offering 
Himself publicly to the nation, as the Servant of the Lord, 
and He would enter the capitol in the fashion prescribed 
by the prophet, “riding upon an ass and a colt, the foal of 
an ass.” 

It was a gala day—such a day as Jerusalem had not 
experienced in the Passover Season before. At its close, 
we can imagine, tongues and voices of children and adults 
were busy in their homes and in the streets relating all 
that had happened. “Was it not a great procession?” 
“And did you notice the happy smile of the Master for the 
children? And behind it the restrained sadness of His 
face? He wept over our city as He rode into it.” “How 
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angry the Pharisees looked as enviously they watched Him 
receiving the praises of those who loved Him!” “Barti- 
maeus was there whose sight Jesus had restored. The man 
with the withered hand was waving a palm branch. Some 
who had been lepers were now mingling freely with the 
crowd who greeted Jesus.” “Did you see all those country 
women with their peculiar dress and head shawls? How 
they seemed to love the Master! And did you mark the 
enthusiasm of the disciples?” 

The demonstration seems to have been spontaneous on 
the part of the people, even though it had been planned 
by Jesus. Of course the city was full of people. It was 
Passover Week and the roads from all directions brought 
increasing numbers. The distance between Bethany and 
Jerusalem was sufficient to allow the gathering of a very 
considerable number, and by the time the procession 
reached the city it had become a multitude. Excitement 
ran high; children shouted; older ones stripped branches 
from the palm trees to wave them. Men and women threw 
down their cloaks to carpet the roadway. And all shouted 
“Hosanna, Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord!” Of course, in their minds the people were ready 
for such a triumphal entry. Their great religious hope 
for centuries had been for a Messiah, a heavenly King. 
They had not before identified Jesus as such a one, but 
here He was coming in prophetic fashion, accepting the 
homage of the people, receiving their Hosannas. Here 
was the Messiah. The Pharisees and ruling classes were 
jealous, plainly jealous. And the Roman soldiers were 
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there to keep order and to prevent outrages. But other¬ 
wise the whole affair was one of joyous triumph. 

The procession made its way through the streets of the 
City into the court of the Temple. All eyes were fixed 
upon Jesus, wondering what He would say or do. He had 
nothing to say except a few words of rebuke to those who 
wished Him to silence the shouting of the children and 
of the disciples. “If these should hold their peace the 
very stones would cry out.” He entered the court of the 
Temple, at first reverently, but what His eyes saw there 
made Him flare with indignation. Two of the gospels 
tell us that immediately He exercised His kingly power 
and prestige, and cleared the place with a few majestic 
sweeps of a driver’s whip, saying “My Father’s house shall 
be called a house of prayer, but ye have made it a den 
of thieves.” The other gospel tells us that He simply 
looked round upon what He saw, and when evening was 
come returned to Bethany. In that case the cleansing of 
the Temple occurred on the following day. 

But the triumphal procession of the ages had begun. 
Jesus’ power had been asserted. The people had received 
Him and many were wholly ready to follow Him. The 
Pharisees were forced to stand back in awe and say, “See, 
we can do nothing. Behold the world has gone after 
Him.” The procession, begun that day on the road from 
the Mount of Olives to the gates of the Holy City, and 
continued through the streets of the city into the Temple, 
was not ended there. It was halted for a few days until 
the tragedy of Calvary was enacted, but it took up its route 
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again after the glorious Resurrection morn had returned 
its living Lord. It supplied itself with food for the journey 
at the spiritual feast of Pentecost, whence it took its course 
again through Palestine and Asia Minor, through Mace¬ 
donia and Greece to Rome, across the Tiber and the Alps 
to Central Europe, across the channel to the isles of 
Britain, across the ocean to the new world of the West, and 
across the seven seas to all lands beneath the sun. 

It has traversed our plains, has visited our cities, has 
crossed our mountains to the sea beyond, has ventured 
farther over the expanse of the Pacific to the opening 
Orient, and back to Palestine whence it started. The 
procession now encircles the entire globe with its eternal 
message “Christ is King.” Instead of palms and garments 
spread in His way, lives are laid down at the feet of the 
Master, lives whose faithful services are living hosannas 
to the risen Christ. 

Let us consider to what extent Jesus has made a trium¬ 
phal entry into human life. We are forever bemoaning 
the fact that He has not been received, or His principles 
applied among civilized people. Continually we repeat the 
prayer, “Thy Kingdom Come,” looking forward to the 
gift of a perfect order of society, when people will 
really do what they ought to do, and our social and 
economic dilemmas will be resolved in the light of His 
teaching and His way. But it is a good thing on a day 
like this to recognize what has been accomplished in the 
name of Christ, and to observe how truly great is the 
procession that follows Him. Rev. James Endicott, the 
veteran missionary of the Methodist Church two genera- 
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tions ago said on one occasion, “We Christians ought to 
begin to boast about Jesus.” 

How may we account for the successive emancipations 
of people through the centuries, from conditions of 
tyranny and bondage, apart from a consideration of the 
spirit of Christ in the hearts of successive leaders of eman¬ 
cipation movements? Think of William Wilberforce and 
Lord Shaftesbury in England tackling prison conditions, 
and social and industrial reforms; witness Abraham 
Lincoln in the United States and David Livingstone in 
Africa, giving their lives for the emancipation of slaves 
and for the cause of freedom throughout the world. You 
may call their work humanitarianism of the highest type. 
It was. It was humanitarianism shot through and through 
with the spirit of Christ. 

How may we explain the phenomenal rise and develop¬ 
ment of higher education in our own land and other lands 
apart from the spirit of Christ, which has possessed men 
and women inspiring them to live sacrificially in order that 
truth might be known and men set free. The Christian 
Church has been primarily responsible for the great 
universities of the world, and the atmosphere of those 
universities was charged, originally at least, with religious 
traditions and ideals. Free and universal education in 
Canada dates back to men like Egerton Ryerson and 
James McGill and William Osier, Christian men. How 
may we account for the generosity of outstanding citizens 
in the endowment of hospitals, research foundations, 
charitable institutions, and direct relief, apart from the 
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influence o£ Him who said, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive?” Better still, what motive power other 
than human love, inspired by Christ and descending down 
the ages through Christian people, moves in the hearts 
of ordinary folk like ourselves who share in services and 
charities of many kinds from day to day? And how may 
we describe the development of methods for settling world 
difficulties by international courts and conferences rather 
than by war, without recognizing the weight of Christian 
opinion in favour of world brotherhood, and the Christian 
character of many of the world’s statesmen? 

These emancipation movements have not yet reached 
to all mankind. Far from it. There are many more 
prisons than Dartmoor and Joliette to be rebuilt and 
reformed. There are still slave trades to be abolished, 
as in Afghanistan, and the white slave trade persists in 
several countries. Education has not yet developed to the 
satisfaction of even modest educators, and the atmosphere 
of several universities has lost the charge of religious 
fervour which was breathed there at the beginning. Endow¬ 
ment bequests and charities have not yet caught up with 
human needs, nor have we been thoroughly persuaded 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive. The more 
equal distribution of wealth is not yet a very popular study, 
nor have many goverments dared to say that the strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak and not to please 
themselves. And internationally the world is still a great 
distance from wholly successful conferences or the 
elimination of war. 
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Nevertheless, there has been a triumphal entry of the 
spirit of Christ into these realms of life and conduct. We 
are scandalously ungrateful if we do not recognize it. Dr. 
Fosdick summed up this consideration some years ago in 
a very comprehensive sentence: 

Say the worst you will about Christendom, it is never¬ 
theless the place where democracy has had its best chance, 
where science has at least got under way, where education 
has been most freely given to children, where poverty has 
been most tirelessly attacked, where philanthropy has been 
practised on the largest scale, and where today the public 
conscience is most disturbed about industrial exploitation 
and war. 

To credit all this to Christianity would be inaccurate, 
but Christianity has been one of the main ingredients in 
the civilization where this has been true. 

Let us consider the extent to which Christian missions 
have been carried into all parts of the world, and recog¬ 
nize how Christ has made a Triumphal Entry into the life 
of many nations. If it was once true that the sun never 
set on the British Empire, it is more significantly true 
that the sun never sets on the Christian community of the 
world. The Cross has been planted on every continent 
and on countless isles. 

The voice of prayer is never silent 
Nor dies the strain of praise away. 

From the snows of Siberia to the sands of the Sahara 
something is known about Jesus Christ. From the most 
primitive bush-men of Africa or Australia to the Eskimos 
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on the rim of the Arctic someone has proclaimed the 
Christian message and someone has received it and been 
changed by it. Not only has the evangel been proclaimed, 
but educational, medical and agricultural missionary work 
has very considerably renewed the common life of many 
of these lands. And even in those parts of the world where 
Christian missionary work has been halted or handicapped 
by the rise of Communism, the light still shines from 
Christian hearts and homes and communities of people 
once openly organized around a Christian Church. Such 
persons may not be marching openly in Palm Sunday pro¬ 
cessions for the present, but they are the real proof of 
the Gospel’s power, the genuine fruit of Christian missions, 
and the pledge and guarantee of the victory to come. God 
grant that they may yet shout their Hosannas, and greet 
their Lord making a fresh Triumphal Entry into their life 
and their lands. 

The fact is that there are no boundary lines of Christ’s 
Kingdom any more. He wins hearts everywhere that He 
is made known. He draws all men unto Him when He 
is lifted up. Mr. H. G. Wells said in The Outline of 
History, summing up the influence of Jesus upon human 
society, The Galilean has been too great for our small 
hearts. A current religious radio programme is 
announced each week as “another incident in The Greatest 
Story Ever Told from the Greatest Life Ever Lived.” 
“See how ye can prevail nothing. Behold the world has 
gone after Him.” 


II 


MONDAY 


My house shall be called the house oj prayer, but ye 
have made it a den of thieves. 

Matthew 21 : 13 . 


O N THIS DAY in Passion Week we keep in remem¬ 
brance the familiar incident of Jesus cleansing the 
Temple of the traders and money changers. On Palm 
Sunday Jesus entered the City triumphantly, visited the 
Temple, looked round on all He saw and went out again 
to Bethany to the home of His friends. The next day 
He returned, perhaps deliberately, to do something about 
what He had seen and would see again-greedy men 
making a business out of the exchange of provincial cur¬ 
rencies into the coinage to pay the Temple tax; and traders 
selling lambs and pigeons for the sacrifices. Perhaps it 
was the usual prelude to the traditional feast but obviously 
it had become a racket. Certainly it was shocking to the 
sensitive spirit of Jesus, now grown divinely mature 
through the extraordinary fellowship of His soul with the 
Father. Jesus had plumbed the depths of private prayer. 
He conceived of the Temple as a Holy Place, a sanctuary 
where people could be moved to similar devotions. It 
should be a hallowed place, a place of great beauty and 
peace, conducive to high and holy thoughts. A place to be 
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quiet and to wait upon God. He recalled the words of 
Isaiah, “My house shall be called of all nations the house 
of prayer.” A place for the healing of the nations, and of 
the people one by one—not a place of trafficking for gain, 
using the world s methods to buy one’s way into the 
Kingdom. So He began to “cast out them that sold and 
bought in the Temple, and overthrew the tables of the 
money changers and the seats of them that sold doves.” 

Are our modern churches adequately houses of prayer? 
That, I think, is a pertinent question to ask. There is 
plenty of trafficking in them, plenty of activity on the part 
of many organizations, plenty of clever discussions on many 
themes-a great deal of intellectual trading if not financial. 
Ministers are frequently agents of it—purveyors of snippets 
of literature, small helpings of economics, little dabs of 
politics and current events, some odds and ends of thera¬ 
peutics. Worshippers exchange glances of curiosity, or 
suspicion, or jealousy, or envy, or animus. “But my house 
shall be called a house of prayer,” saith the Lord. “This 
is none other than the house of God, the gate of Heaven,” 
said Jacob. Perhaps there are spiritual money changers 
and traders in our Churches to be driven out this very 
day. 

Let us remember that personal religion is the major 
theme and the primary exercise in every place of worship. 
It is our chief business there—prayer and praise and 
preaching—but preaching which is conducive to both 
prayer and praise. Surely we will pray during Holy Week. 
We will pray earnestly, discipline ourselves in prayer, and 
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pray for specific purposes. We will pray for ourselves, 
pray for pardon of our sins, pray for others. This is the 
most solemn week of the Christian Year, and while our 
prayers need not be burdensomely solemn yet they must 
be earnest, and they must be free from any unworthy 
elements of exchange. 

Prayer is primarily a matter of asking, persistent ask¬ 
ing, as Jesus said: “Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” Prayer 
is like the plea of the importunate widow desperately 
appealing before an impartial judge. It is like the 
knocking on one’s door at midnight of a neighbour who 
wants bread. It means battering the gates of Heaven until 
they open, wrestling with the angel of God all night until 
He blesses us. Prayer means exposing our sinful lives 
nakedly before Him who will have mercy and abundantly 
pardon. It means agonizing as Jesus did in Gethsemane, 
until the will of God is done in us. 

On the other hand prayer is a matter not merely of 
asking, but of waiting upon God until He fills us with His 
presence and blesses us. “Be still and know that I am 
God.” “Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for Him.” 
“Trust also in Him and He shall bring it to pass.” “My 
God shall supply all your need according to His riches 
in glory in Christ Jesus.” Leslie Weatherhead has recom¬ 
mended that we choose some particular place or places, 
familiar to us in our day’s movements, where we will be 
quiet and think about God. It may be a street corner 
where once we met a familiar friend whose fellowship 
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reminds us of die higher things of life. It may be an open 
chapel on our way to work. If so, by all means let us enter 
for a moment and pray there. It may be our own room 
at bedtime where most of us do pray, but where always 
there is the danger that we become introspective and self- 
centred in our prayers. Professor William Adams Brown 
once said that he was able to accomplish the amazing feat 
of praying in a crowded New York subway. In my early 
ministry I was called upon to conduct the funeral service 
of the wife of a farmer who admitted that he had been very 
careless about his religious life and his attendance at 
Church, but he added: “I had a real session in the barn 
this morning.” 

Dean Paget, in a little book entitled The Spirit of Dis- 
cipline, tells of a conversation with the skipper of a fishing 
boat in which the skipper said: “When the fishing for the 
night is ended, and we set our course for home, it often 
happens that the wind has fallen and the sea is still. But 
even so we always keep up sail. For also it often happens 
that when there is no wind on deck there is a movement 
higher up which the sail catches. Many a time when 
morning breaks we find ourselves nearer home than we 
thought.” That is surely a parable of our prayer life. It 
often happens that when there is no wind on deck there 
is a movement higher up which the sail catches. Many a 
time when morning breaks we find ourselves nearer home 
than we thought,—if we keep up sail. 


Ill 


TUESDAY 


By what authority doest Thou these things? 

Matthew 21 : 23 . 


SURPRISING FACT in the record of Holy Week 



ilis that, on the very day following the dramatic inci¬ 
dent of Jesus driving out the money changers, He was 
found again in the Temple, and again people were with 
Him there. He was teaching them and they were asking 
Him questions. It is surprising that the authorities 
allowed Him to return. It is not so surprising that the 
pilgrims and worshippers were impressed by what He 
had done and were eager to learn more from Him. 

Various parties around Him challenged Him, demand¬ 
ing to know by what authority He had done the things of 
the day before. He answered them very adroitly by asking 
them a question about John the Baptist, by what authority 
did he do his work, did they regard him as a true prophet? 
He answered them also very wisely, because He realized 
that they did not possess a sufficiently clear understanding 
of spiritual realities to appreciate the true character either 
of John’s mission or His own. They had not learned to 
think in terms of repentance and the dedication of bap¬ 
tism, or of consecrated service as the fine fruit of affection 
and sacrifice. 
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The Pharisees challenged Him regarding payment of 
taxes to Rome. The Sadducees challenged Him regarding 
Resurrection and Immortality, raising the hypothetical 
case of the woman with seven husbands. The Pharisees 
challenged Him again about what was fundamental in the 
law, which was the first commandment. In every case 
Jesus silenced His inquisitors, but, more than that, He 
proclaimed the larger truths of His own religious belief 
either by telling a parable or by interpreting an Old Testa¬ 
ment text, finishing with that beautiful and familiar par¬ 
able of the Good Samaritan and bidding them go and do 
likewise. 

For probably two days Jesus continued teaching 
in the Temple, answering the challenges which were 
thrown at Him, and enlarging the understanding of those 
who were sympathetic to hear Him. They were days of 
earnest instruction prior to His zero hour. He had so 
many things to say while He was still with them who 
would hear Him. There are so many things still to learn 
from Jesus. 

It is a worthy question to ask during Holy Week, 
How adequately do we understand our Christian faith? 
We feel sensitive to it during these days of exalted emotion. 
But is our Christianity intelligent? Have we asked 
pertinent questions about it of our ministers or our 
teachers? Could we ask any more intelligent questions 
than the Pharisees and Sadducees did? Would Jesus give 
us any more direct answers than He gave to them, because 
of more insight on our part into the things of the 
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Kingdom? There is always need to remember the relation 
between the heart and the mind in the matters of religion 
as well as the relation between the mind and the heart. It 
is necessary that we should understand our religion as well 
as that we should feel the warmth of it through these Holy 
days. We ought to be able to give reasons for the faith 
that is in us. Christians ought to be able to command the 
respect of thinking people who are not Christian. Our 
religious understanding ought to be the intellectual 
counterpart of our earnest faith and loving hearts. St. 
Paul spoke of early believers who possessed zeal without 
knowledge. It is equally dangerous, of course, to possess 
knowledge without zeal or without love. 

It is a commonplace to say that our modern world 
knows enough to last for some time without fresh discov¬ 
eries of knowledge. It is more important to say that it 
requires greater moral mastery of that which it already 
knows. Dr. Fosdick preached a sermon years ago entitled 
“Religion Plus Intelligence,” in which he stated that 
whenever faith joined hands with intelligence mankind 
made a great step forward religiously, but that religion 
divorced from intelligence may easily become a major 
curse to mankind rather than a blessing. It issues so easily 
into gross superstition or fantastically prejudiced expres¬ 
sions. Dr. Lynn Harold Hough has written: ‘‘It has 
been the supreme mishap of the modern world that so 
often there has existed a brilliant culture undisciplined 
and unmastered by the forces of vital religion; and so often 
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there has existed an energetic form of religion despising 
the rich and ripe fruits of noble culture.” What is greatly 
needed is a happy marriage of mind and heart. 

Jesus gave us the best recipe for religious health when 
He answered the Pharisees who asked Him what was 
fundamental in the law, which was the greatest command¬ 
ment: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy mind, with all thy soul and with 
all thy strength. And the second commandment is like unto 
it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Life is 
always very complicated and confusing, and for many 
very burdensome. If we are to master its circumstances 
in any spiritual strength and to enjoy any measure of 
soul health, we are first of all to love God and our neigh- 
hours. We are also to study to know the things of God 
and to relate them to our life. On this day of Holy Week 
let us remember that Jesus sought to enlarge the under¬ 
standing of those about Him as well as to gain their 
affection and devotion to Him as the Lord of life. 


IV 


WEDNESDAY 

Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more. 

John 8 : 11 . 

I T IS NOT entirely clear what the activities of Wednes¬ 
day in the original Holy Week were. Some scholars 
think that Jesus spent this day in retirement at Bethany 
in the home of His friends there. Others place further 
incidents in the Temple, believing that He returned 
again to hold conversation with people there. Dr. James 
Moffatt placed first on Wednesday the conversation with 
the woman taken in adultery, which offers a starting point 
for this chapter. For some time during this week we ought 
to think about the theme of sin and its consecjuences— 
not only individual incidents of wrong-doing such as that 
of the woman taken in adultery, but the whole body of 
sinful actions and attitudes which made the Cross neces¬ 
sary and inevitable. 

The story of the woman brought by the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and Jesus’ treatment of her and of them, is one 
of the most delicate and lovely stories of the Gospels. It 
assures us unforgettably of Jesus’ sympathy for and under¬ 
standing of people who are in trouble, and forever 
illuminates the Divine method of dealing with sin, namely, 
forgiveness. No one before Jesus had thought seriously 
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of forgiveness as'a means of dealing with wrong-doing. The 
old law was, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
Neither, since Jesus, has forgiveness been taken seriously 
as a means of dealing with evil and evil-doers. We under¬ 
take to punish wrong-doing and to segregate wrong-doers 
from the rest of society. It is the best that we can do, 
because none of us is spiritually strong enough, or trans¬ 
parently pure and sincere enough, to restore effectively the 
mind and soul of the offender. And few, if any, groups 
and organizations in our society breathe a sufficiently 
healthful and generous loving atmosphere to give promise 
of any new growth on the part of a criminal. 

But the word of Jesus is very different. Neither this 
woman nor anyone else who is moved by the beauty and 
dignity of a word like this could go on sinning against a 
love like that. “Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin 
no more.” The Cross itself is just such an incident writ 
large. “Father forgive them for they know not what they 
do.” And the whole positive message of this Week is, 
that God in Christ was reconciling the world unto Him¬ 
self, through compassion and forgiveness. “God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son that who¬ 
soever believeth on Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.” No one can go on sinning against a love 
like that, once it is recognized. 

Moreover, if we would begin to practice forgiveness 
toward one another we should discover, even on the 
human level, just how effective the method is. My father 
wrote in his will concerning a debt owed to him by an 
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older son, “I forgive my son his debt.” That may be a 
legal term in the content of a will, but I did not know 
it at the time and the word had its original and full signifi¬ 
cance for me. My mother wrote to me once, “We forgive 
you.” I have known ever since what forgiveness really 
means, and really costs, and how effective it can be. I have 
caught some glimpse of the infinite meaning of it as 
revealed on the Cross. 

But that does not make any less serious the fact of sin 
and its consequences both to us and to God. Sin is that 
dreadful, devastating spirit of rebellion and indulgence 
which grows and feeds upon us, which develops within 
us, it would seem, by the very nature with which we are 
created. We are selfish creatures, we are carnal creatures, 
we are wilful creatures. We want to indulge our appetites 
and our passions and our fancies. We rebel against the 
idea of an absolute authority which is God. We do not 
want to bear the burdens of our poor neighbours, nor, 
like our Lord, to forgive their sin. We are sinful creatures 
ourselves, and not until our eyes are opened to the truth 
and goodness of God, or until our wills are bent by the 
voice of conscience and our hearts are constrained by the 
forgiveness of God in Christ, do we begin to see light and 
find strength to walk in the right way. Sin is as bad as 
that. Our sin is as bad as that. It takes a Christ on a 
Cross to forgive it and to correct it. 

We are all prodigals. We have gone off into all sorts of 
far countries and have wasted our Father’s substance with 
all manner of riotous living. We indulge in physical 
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excesses, we indulge in social excesses, we indulge in busi¬ 
ness and political excesses, we indulge in intellectual and 
cultural excesses—even religious excesses. We drink at all 
the broken cisterns which the world provides and wonder 
why we do not find satisfaction. We feed on so much 
of the food of the world that it turns to husks in our 
mouths and in our minds. We worship the Golden Calf, 
or Caesar, or Venus, vulgar conceits which we have con¬ 
trived and set up, and then we lament that they cannot 
answer our prayers for our soul’s peace. We are prodigals 
all. 

And if that be true in our personal lives how much 
more is it true in the corporate life of our modern world. 
The sin of individual lives is multiplied a million-fold in 
the common life of mankind. Nations, groups of nations, 
groups within nations become so utterly corrupt in 
motives and attitudes that life becomes unbearable for many 
persons, and war for the enslavement of the world seems 
repeatedly to be inevitable. Suspicion, fear, pride, lust 
for power, fame, and physical indulgences abound. How 
can we ever hope to get men and nations to think and act 
aright? Some of us believe that the answer lies in con¬ 
fronting them with Jesus Christ. Teaching them that life 
consists in obedience to the will of God, and assuring them 
of the eternal love of God which issues in the forgiveness 
of sin and in the strengthening by faith of the lives of all 
honest believers. 

The love and compassion of the heavenly Father is 
illustrated beautifully in Wordsworth’s majestic poem, 
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Michael. The poet describes the old man, lonely and tor- 
lorn, after receiving the sad news about his son. Luke, 
the pride and joy of Michael’s life, had gone away to earn 
some money to help his father pay the distressing debts of 
a nephew for whom he was responsible. Luke had slack¬ 
ened in his duty and had given himself to evil courses in 
the dissolute city, so that he was at last driven to seek a 
hiding place beyond the seas. Another prodigal. Michael, 
who was a shepherd, had begun to build a sheep fold while 
his son was still with him at home. Now he found it very 
hard to continue the work alone, and his patient spirit 
wilted under the burden of his son’s undoing. The poet 
reveals the hurt of the father’s heart in lines which 
Matthew Arnold called the most perfect lines in English 
poetry: 

—and ’tis believed by all 

That many and many a day he thither went, 

And never lifted up a single stone. 

God is like that, who loves His children and forgives 
them and longs for their return to Him. 

While we were yet sinners Christ died for us. God 
who is rich in mercy for His great love wherewith He loved 
us, even when we were dead in sin, hath quickened us 
together with Christ and hath raised us up together and 
hath made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus, that in the ages to come He might show the exceed¬ 
ing riches of His grace in His kindness toward 11 s 
through Christ Jesus. 

Now be ye kind one to another, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. 
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I am among you as he that serveIh. 

Luke 22: 27. 


HE GREAT EVENT of Thursday in Holy Week 



X was undoubtedly the meeting of Jesus with His 
Disciples in the Upper Room to keep the Passover. There 
is nothing in all the annals of religion to compare with the 
intimacy and beauty of that gathering. And nothing to 
equal it as a source of spiritual strength, for it has issued 
in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the central act of 
our Christian worship. The incident of Jesus washing the 
disciples’ feet, before partaking of the Passover meal, was 
an appropriately beautiful introduction to the Com¬ 
munion gathering, and has become for us one of the most 
impressive records of the Gospels. Viewed in the light of 
what immediately followed it, and with the shadow of the 
Cross hanging directly over it, this incident although less 
dramatic becomes almost as significant as the Cross itself. 

Jesus had invited His Disciples to eat the Passover meal 
with Him in a place privately arranged beyond the sight 
and hearing of the Temple authorities. It was called an 
Upper Room, a phrase now full of a wealth of meaning, 
although in our modern war-time idiom it would probably 
be described as an “under-ground” meeting place. It had 
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to be arranged for secretly, as the reference to the man 
bearing the pitcher of water indicates. For, no doubt, 
every movement of Jesus during those days was being care¬ 
fully watched. The fact that the meeting was held at all 
without interruption is part of the miracle of the week. 

Jesus knew very well what was before Him. He had 
seen the storm-clouds gathering around Him during the 
week, the evil forces closing in on Him from every side. 
There could be only one result. Indeed He had sensed it 
long before this, and had determined how to meet it when 
He set His face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem. We cannot 
be sure how much the disciples realized what was impend¬ 
ing. Their minds had been working in other directions 
than that of Jesus. There is a significant sentence in 
Mark’s Gospel which states that as they were in the way 
and He was going on before them, “They began to be 
afraid.” Later, on the way to the city, and now just prior 
to this meal they had been talking about the coming of the 
Kingdom and arguing among themselves as to who should 
have the chief places in it. Jesus had to rebuke the disciples 
and to ask if they were prepared to pay the price of the 
Kingdom. “Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of? And 
be baptized with the baptism wherewith I am baptized?” 
But in any case He had no preferred positions to offer. 
“Whosoever will be great among you let him be your ser¬ 
vant, and he who would be chief among you let him be 
your bondservant.” 

At supper Jesus brought the disciples into a still more 
intimate fellowship. He had certain things to say unto 
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them which He could not have said before. They may have 
been nervous, excited and fearful. They were so much like 
ourselves that we can be sympathetic with them. But they 
were still thinking chiefly of themselves and probably 
crowding rather jealously around their Host. They had 
not noticed that there were no servants to do the customary 
loot-washing—it was a closed and intimate gathering—or, 
if they had noticed it, no one volunteered to do it. Then 
Jesus “laid aside His garment and took a towel and girded 
Himself, and began to wash the disciples’ feet and to wipe 
them with the towel wherewith He was girded.” I need 
not repeat the rest of the record except Jesus’ closing 
words: “If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet, ye ought also to wash one another’s feet. For I have 
given you an example that ye should do as I have done 
to you.” 

Here was the Lord of all life, Christ the King of Glory, 
on the eve of being lifted up that He might draw all men 
unto Him, performing a most humble and lowly task in 
order that He might teach those about Him the true way 
of life, and the spirit which leads to Lordship and salva¬ 
tion. For He who would be Lordly must be first and always 
lowly. That is life’s lesson No. 1 for us to learn. How 
hard a lesson it is and how hardly we learn it! We are 
naturally not lowly but conceited and proud and selfish. 
We like to have people serve us rather than that we should 
serve them. We do not like doing the menial tasks or even 
the small things. We want to do the big things that attract 
attention. In choirs and orchestras, I understand, the 
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temptation is to crave solo parts, whereas we know that 
the soul of music is expressed in its harmonies through the 
co-ordination of every voice or instrument. 

We in the Western Anglo-Saxon world are, I fear, more 
lordly than lowly. We have a strong superiority complex; 
we think we are the advanced people of the world and 
others by comparison are backward races. Even if we 
have made some progress in commerce, industry and 
government, the way to commend our democracy to others 
is not by assuming arrogant superiority, but by being- 
democratic, and desiring to treat others as we think they 
ought to treat us. Just now at a most serious moment in 
world affairs we have a great opportunity to express a 
genuine spirit of service toward nations who need our help 
and something of our leadership in government. Such 
help ought to be given, however, not in any spirit of self- 
defence, or of condescension to needy people, but in a 
spirit of brotherhood and Christian affection. We have 
many opportunities to express the spirit of the Master in 
humble and friendly service. 

In the Church, too, we can learn a great deal about 
being lowly rather than lordly. Certainly Jesus gave us the 
perfect example of humility. St. Paul’s description was 
accurate: “He made Himself of no reputation and took 
upon Him the form of a servant, and was made in the like¬ 
ness of men: And being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the Cross.” 
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Jesus’ spirit of humility and service was evident 
throughout His entire life and ministry. As a boy in the 
temple His attitude was, “I must be about my Father’s 
business.” At the beginning of His ministry, when tempted 
to adopt several popular methods. He replied with a fine 
quotation from Scripture: “Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God and Him only shalt thou serve.” His first public 
proclamation was that He was sent “to preach the Gospel 
to the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver¬ 
ance to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised.” His acts of healing 
were bestowed upon all types of people and all manner of 
diseases. He had compassion on the multitudes. And 
the crowning act of His life, next to the Cross, was this 
most selfless expression of His spirit in washing the dis¬ 
ciples’ feet prior to the Last Supper with them. Certainly 
He gave proof and full confirmation of His own words, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” There is 
infinitely more satisfaction in living modestly, and in being 
of service to others, than in living extravagantly and 
selfishly serving only one’s self. 

The second lesson of life which we have to learn from 
this incident is like unto the first: There is a world around 
us that needs washing and cleansing. Men and nations 
are so travel-stained and weary. Individuals and groups 
are so vile, unclean, corrupt and cruel because of sin and 
war. And we are all unlearned and ignorant of the things 
that belong unto peace and health and joy. Our manners 
are inept, our speech is vulgar, our habits are crude, our 
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thoughts are immature. We are in constant need of wash¬ 
ing and cleansing and teaching. And the whole world is 
like that—constantly in need of a Saviour. 

The sad corollary of this condition is that the world, 
still in its own conceit, does not recognize its real need; 
but, believing that man can master all things, does not see 
God standing down in the midst of man’s distresses to 
direct and help, even kneeling, washing, wiping away tears 
and sin, and saying—“I am among you as He that serveth.” 
How conceited we have become that we can presume 
unaided to run the world; that science and education and 
social services and security for everybody will bring in the 
Kingdom. Whereas the beginning of wisdom is still the 
fear of the Lord, and the first condition of any spiritual 
growth is the spirit of obedience to His will. It is God 
that worketh in us; it is by grace that we are saved, not 
of ourselves. It is the gift of God,—the gift of God who 
Himself bears our burdens and washes our feet. 

That is the kind of Christ whom today we recognize in 
this lowly service, and whom tomorrow we will remember 
and will adore on the Cross. 

And when they had sung a hymn, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives. . . . And they came to a 
place which tons named Gelhsemane: and He saith 
unto His disciples, sit ye here while l shall pray. 

Mark 14: 26, 32. 

After the great experience of the Upper Room, Jesus 
sought the silence and the darkness of a secluded spot 
where He might face the next great test and ordeal of the 
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will of God for Him. It was a test and ordeal, as every- 
man, less than the Perfect Man, has known as he has 
entered into life’s sufferings and approached life’s great 
moments of decision. Jesus knelt in the garden of Geth- 
semane and prayed. He spoke intimately with the Father. 

At first the humanity of His nature prevailed,—His 
utter loneliness, the agony and shame that awaited Him, 
the wilfulness and the ignorance of His countrymen, and 
the treason among His closest friends. “Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from Me.’’ But as He prayed 
the hand of the Father reached down through the darkness 
of the despair which engulfed Him, and took His hand. 
He who was to ascend into Heaven brought Heaven down 
to Him, and in the radiancy of that great moment all 
became clear and plain. “Nevertheless, not my will but 
Thine be done.” The road ahead would be steep and 
rough, lonely and full of pain, but it would be no longer 
a way of shame. It would become the road of promise and 
of victory for all the sons of men thereafter. It has become 
just that—which everyone of us has discovered or may 
discover if we contemplate seriously Gethsemane and 
Calvary. The whole divine triumph of our Lord took 
root and blossomed in this Garden on the Mount of 
Olives, where the Son met the Father alone in prayer. 

Gladly would I take upon me 

Cross and Cup and all His burden, 

Could I follow Christ, my Lord. 


VI 
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And when they were come to the place, which is called 
Calvary, there they crucified Him . 

Luke 23: 33. 


THE FIRST WORD 

Then said Jesus, “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

T HIS FIRST WORD of Jesus from the Cross is in 
many respects the most important word for us. It 
expresses the heart of the redemptive process which there 
reached its climax and conclusion. All that we feel and 
believe about what Jesus accomplished on the Cross is 
contained in the experience of His forgiveness. We say 
with the writer of 1st John: “The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin. ,, What we really mean is that 
Jesus has forgiven the guilt of our sin, and has released 
us from its power over our lives. This release is man’s 
primary spiritual need, and it is vouchsafed to us in this 
first word from the Cross. 

The word was spoken probably after a period of silence 
following the erection of the Cross—a silence which must 
have seemed hours long to those who loved Jesus, and 
shared His sufferings. The soldiers and the rulers of the 
people hurled their taunts and jeers and curses at Him: 
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“He saved others; let Him save Himself if He be Christ, 
the chosen of God.” “If Thou art King of the Jews, save 
Thyself.” And one of the malefactors being crucified with 
Him, joined in the abuse, and repeated: “If Thou be the 
Christ save Thyself and us.” But Jesus replied not a word 
to them. They would not have understood Him if He 
had spoken to them; and He was not interested in saving 
Himself. Perhaps He did not even hear their taunts and 
jeers, for He was not in their company now. He was in 
the company of the Father. He had moved far away from 
their thought and understanding. But He did know that 
they were putting to death the Son of Man. He did know 
that His perfect obedience to the will of the Father had 
brought Him to the place which no one but the Father and 
the Son could interpret. And, speaking to His Father 
about it, He said: “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

This was the climax of what Jesus had been doing all 
through His ministry. He had stated the Father’s forgive¬ 
ness over and over again to those who came to Him under 
the burden of sin. To the man paralyzed with fear because 
of his guilt He said, “Rise up and walk, thy sins are for¬ 
given thee.” To the woman taken in adultery He said, 
“Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more.” To 
Peter’s request as to how often one should forgive an 
offending brother. He replied, “Until seventy times 
seven,” that is, as often as an offence is committed. So, 
here on the Cross, the same forgiving heart of Jesus was 
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revealed, and in the superlative. “As a lamb before its 
shearers is dumb, so He opened not His mouth, save to 
pray for forgiveness upon those who did not know the 
wrong they were committing. 

The significance of this for us is, that no one before 
]esus ever thought of forgiveness as an effective way of 
dealing with evil. The accepted way of dealing with 
wrong-doers, then as notv, was the way of punishment. But 
Jesus said, in effect, “Wrong punishes itself; evil-doers 
should be forgiven.” And this sublime truth about God, 
He states, for your sake and mine. God understands our 
sin, and feels the hurt of it, but in His eternal love for 
us He forgives the guilt of our sin, and bids us come to 
Him for grace to begin again in newness of life. The Cross 
indicates the cost of forgiveness, but it is also the symbol 
of the Divine love which willingly forgives. And once that 
is recognized, “no one can go on forever wounding (Him) 
who bears the blow like that.” 

THE SECOND WORD 
Today shall thou be with me in Paradise. 

Christ’s spirit of forgiveness was expressed further in 
the second word from the Cross, which was addressed to 
one of the malefactors being crucified with Him. It seems 
like a piece of cruel mockery that Jesus should have been 
hanged between two criminals. Yet that is quite possibly 
where He would have wished to be—where spiritual need 
was greatest. These two coarse, crude fellows, who seemed 
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to have known one another in crime, for the one said to 
the other that he was getting what he deserved, were 
exchanging bitter words as they hung before the crowd, 
and were trying to draw Jesus into their conversation. He 
had nothing at all to say in their language, but every time 
they spoke to one another, if they turned their heads, they 
had to look past the face of Jesus, calm, kingly, com¬ 
passionate. And over His head were those ironic words, 
the king of the jews. They heard the people down 
below speaking about Him, and calling Him “The King 
of the Jews.” “Let Christ, the King of Israel, descend now 
from the Cross, that we may see and believe.” And one 
of them probably said, “Oh, He is the Christ, is He. We 
have heard of Him. Why, of course, if thou be the Christ, 
save Thyself and us.” But the other, into whose dark mind 
some light was beginning to break, as he read again the 
strange inscription, “This is Jesus, the King of the Jews,” 
said timidly, “Remember me, Jesus, when Thou comest 
into Thy kingdom.” Recognizing the sincerity of this 
remark, however dimly the man understood what he was 
asking, Jesus replied at once, “Today thou shalt be with 
me in Paradise.” The answer was quietly spoken, but 
with what overwhelming surprise it must have been heard 
by the suppliant! “I never asked lor anything like that,” 
he must have said to himself. “Does He not know before 
what a swine He is casting His pearls? I, with Him, in 
Paradise!” But the echo came back softly, “Today thou 
shalt be with me in Paradise.” “Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.” 
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Perhaps it is enough to say about this second word 
from the Cross, that it is entirely like Jesus. That it is the 
true Jesus. It does not matter what we have done, or how 
ragged, and dirty, and profane, and conceited, and all the 
rest, we have become, when we turn to him in humility 
and sincerity He receives us. But, for our soul's sake, let 
us now hear Him say that He will receive us, and that we 
may enter into the eternal tabernacles with Him. “Today 
thou shalt be with me in Paradise." 

THE THIRD WORD 

Woman, behold thy son; son , behold thy mother . 

While these conversations were going on, surely the 
most amazing in the long history of the world, the crowd 
continued to mill about the foot of the Cross, and the 
soldiers and the officials continued to hurl their taunts at 
Jesus. But they grew weary, and the curious sightseers 
began to disperse. One more crucifixion would soon be 
over. And, as they moved away, from the outskirts of the 
crowd there moved in closer to the Cross a little group of 
women and one young man—the mother of Jesus, Mary, 
the wife of Cleopas, Mary Magdalene, and the Apostle 
John. They had kept upon the outskirts of the crowd 
lest they should become the centre of attraction, and per¬ 
haps be insulted or molested. Soon the Saviour saw and 
recognized this little group as His own special friends, and 
there in the midst of them, His mother. How Simeon’s 
prophecy had indeed come true, “A sword shall pierce 
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thine own soul also.” She had suffered acutely at many 
points in His ministry. He had had to leave home, and 
the care of the family had fallen heavily upon her. He 
had been considered “beside Himself” by those who should 
have known Him better. She could never think Him 
insane, even though she did not understand Him. And 
now this was the end of her Son, whose name the angel had 
given unto her, “He shall be called Jesus, for He shall save 
the people from their sins.” What would He speak to her 
now? Just one brief word of love, and one direct instruc¬ 
tion fo^ her care. Pointing in some manner to John He 
said, “Woman, behold thy son; son, behold thy mother.” 
This word reveals the human heart of Jesus, and reminds 
us that He never repudiated any of His earthly relation¬ 
ships. It reminds us, too, of our own responsibility toward 
our mothers, and the mothers of our race. How many 
mothers there are who long for some word of comfort and 
affection from their children! How many children there 
are who are spiritually the better because they have 
provided care for their mothers! 

THE FOURTH WORD 

My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me? 

A long space of time intervened between the third and 
fourth words from the Cross. “When the sixth hour was 
come there was darkness over the whole land until the 
ninth hour. And at the ninth hour, Jesus cried with a 
loud voice, saying, ‘Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani,’ which is. 
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being interpreted, ‘My God, My God, why hast Thou for¬ 
saken me?’ ” The first three words, probably spoken before 
the darkness, were serious words of thoughtfulness con¬ 
cerning others—a word of forgiveness, a word of promise, 
and a word of consolation. But the words which followed 
the darkness were of even greater intensity. They are 
freighted with the full agony of a desolate soul. They 
have to do with Jesus Himself, and God. 

We know that this fourth word is a quotation from 
Psalm XXII, and we have taken comfort sometimes in the 
thought that that Psalm which was ringing through the 
mind of Jesus at this time, was not only a cry of anguish, 
but also a song of praise. We have toned down the cry 
of anguish by noting that it was but the prelude to a song 
of praise. But that does not qualify the words themselves, 
or mitigate the pain of their thrust. As a matter of fact, 
this is the crucifixion within the crucifixion. These words 
express the torment of the soul, compared with which the 
torture of the body was as nothing. It is the anguish of the 
mind that makes desolate and hopeless the soul. 

We can never quite understand these words as in the 
mind of Jesus, for it is impossible, with our knowledge, 
to read the thoughts of any mind except through their 
expression, and Jesus made no comment upon this utter¬ 
ance. We can only judge what the words themselves mean 
—separation from God—and we can think of nothing more 
unutterably lonely and undoing than that. “Learn this/’ 
says Balzac, “Man dreads to be alone, and of all kinds 
of isolation inward isolation is the most appalling/* Nor 
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does it help the matter much that we remember who Christ 
was, and what it was that He was accomplishing by His 
death. He was God’s representative, dying for the sin of 
the world, revealing the only true way of redemption- 
tasting death for all of us. But this word does make plain 
what sin can do. This is the awful result of sin—that it 
separates the soul from God. And He who bore our sin, 
who, St. Paul says in that tenable sentence, “was made 
sin for us, who knew no sin,” must take upon Himself 
the whole burden of sin, the full consequences of sin, and 
go down, not only to physical death, but to spiritual isola¬ 
tion in order to reveal the true nature of sin, and its awful 
consequences for the soul. 

over the abyss 

Of God’s capacity for woe, He stayed 

One hesitating hour; what gulf is this? 

Forsaken, He went down, and was afraid. 

This was not the last word from the Cross, of course; 
and we know from what follows that Jesus was not for¬ 
saken. But He went down into the very depths and abysm 
of the darkness that sin had caused, and does cause, and 
we must recognize how great is that darkness. 

THE FIFTH WORD 
7 thirst 

Linked with this spiritual torment was the increasing 
bodily suffering which Jesus was enduring as He hung 
upon the Cross. The fifth word indicates this in the 
expression of what we are told is the most appalling tor- 
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ture, “I thirst.” Travellers tell us that in those lands where 
people do actually suffer from thirst, that it is an awful 
agony and painful craving which they suffer. With hunger 
there conies a certain faintness, a numbing of the vital 
powers, but thirst will not allow its victim one moment 
of insensibility. Jesus had probably partaken of neither 
food nor drink since the previous evening, when He had 
shared the Pascal meal with His disciples. Even if the 
harrowing events since that time had allowed opportunity 
for food or rest, the mental and spiritual suffering would 
have made it impossible. Then, add to that the physical 
exhaustion from scourging, and loss of blood, the bitter 
struggle up the Via Dolorosa, and now the frightful suffer¬ 
ing inseparable from crucifixion. 

Soon after the Cross had been raised He had been 
offered a draught of wine, mingled with myrrh. This was 
a customary drink provided, it is said, by some godly 
women of Jerusalem for all prisoners condemned to death 
by crucifixion. It was a medicated wine, which served as 
a drug to deaden the senses, and save the victim from some 
measure of pain. But Jesus refused that. Like his poet- 
follower many centuries after Him, He— 

Would hate that death bandaged (his) eyes, and forebore, 
And bade (him) creep past. 

No, let me taste the whole of it. 

Jesus would keep His senses unimpaired that He might 
with complete awareness meet this last great enemy of man¬ 
kind, which He meant to destroy. We have a noble 
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example of this spirit, not unlike Christ's, in the record of 
Sir Henry Jones refusing morphia that he might finish 
a book which was his creed by right of conquest, A Faith 
that Enquires. And another, not less noble, was a Scottish 
church janitor refusing spirits to relieve a fatal heart 
attack, saying, “Nae, nae, I’ll no gang to my Maker wi’ the 
smell o’ drink on my lips.” 

But the second draught offered to Jesus was that which 
one of the soldiers gave to Him in response to this cry, 
“I thirst.” Evidently the man was painfully aware of the 
sufferings of Christ, for the record says, “He ran and filled 
a sponge,” probably with the sour undrugged wine which 
was his own ration for the period on duty. He split the 
end of a piece of reed, put the sponge into the cleft, and 
raised it to Jesus’ mouth. Probably very carefully he 
moistened the parched lips, knowing that to cause Him 
to move His head, even slightly, would mean extreme 
torment. And Jesus received it gratefully. Indeed, it must 
have been to Him exceedingly comforting to know that a 
rough soldier, only there because of duty, and of another 
race, should have come willingly to His aid, to Him who 
but a short time ago was the victim of his comrades’ cruel 
jests. 

It may not be an unrelated fact that Jesus’ next word 
from the Cross was one of peaceful resignation. He had 
passed through the torture of spirit, and the torture of 
body, and this last servant had eased the pain of both by his 
kindly deed. Now the cloud that had lain on the soul 
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of Jesus was lifted, and looking up into the face of the 
Father, He regained full consciousness of peace, and 
prayed. 

THE SIXTH WORD 

Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit. 

The sixth word, like the fourth, is a quotation from 
a well known Psalm, at least well known to Jesus. Jewish 
children were taught in their homes to repeat this verse 
in evening devotions, “Into Thy hand I commend my 
spirit/’ The value of having a mind well stored with 
precious truths may not be recognized by us until some 
crisis, when out of the sub-conscious they come to us with 
saving grace. There is a beautiful sentence in another 
Psalm which illustrates this thought. “He giveth to His 
beloved in sleep.” When our conscious energies are 
exhausted, God has still a way of ministering unto us, 
and we may trust ourselves to His care at any time when 
we are unable to care for ourselves. The wide range and 
the high quality of Jesus’ personal religious life are mani¬ 
fest in this sentence, which expresses the peace of His soul 
in the midst of the terrible torture of His dying,—“Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

The Gospel of Luke records that with this prayer 
Jesus died. “Having said thus, He gave up the ghost.” 
The Gospel of John makes record of another word from 
the Cross: “Jesus said, It is finished, and He bowed His 
head and gave up the ghost.” It matters not which record 
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is strictly correct. We treasure every word which came 
from Jesus at this time, and we could even wish that He 
had said more. 

THE SEVENTH WORD 
It is finished 

“It is finished” may refer to many things. It may refer 
to the pain and agony of the Cross. Undoubtedly death 
must have been a welcome release from that. The cool¬ 
ness of death overspreading His body would allay the 
burning fever within, and if there was any consciousness 
of the approach of that relief, the most comforting words, 
both to Himself, and to those who waited beneath Him, 
must have been those final words, “It is finished.” Life, 
with its ceaseless demands upon His strength and sympathy, 
with its bitter criticism and the reviling of His enemies 
was also finished. Days of disappointment over faithless 
followers and incredulous crowds, and nights of sorrow 
for the persistent sins of His people would be no more. 
Although His sun had gone down in clouds of obloquy 
and shame; although His Messianic claims had been ridi¬ 
culed, the end had come. There is tragic comfort in 
the end of some things. 

But the sentence suggests more than that. The period 
of pain had been really closed with the previous word, 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” This 
sentence suggests a further thought that the entire mission 
to which Jesus had been called was now completed. The 
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consummation of the Father’s beneficent purpose had 
been reached; the price of redemption had been paid, and 
now full entrance into all the eternal glories was granted. 
He was able to yield His soul into the Father’s keeping, 
and declare, “It is finished.” 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 

The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 

And with God be the rest. 

[ Robert Browning ] 

What beauty there is in the perfection of that which 
Jesus accomplished. The chasm dividing man from God 
had been bridged; the condemnation of the sinner had 
been removed by the perfect sacrifice; the sinner’s guilt 
had been absorbed in perfect, all-constraining love; the 
heart of the Father had been revealed. The best we can 
say of this revelation and redemption is contained in the 
simplest words we can use concerning it: 

There is a green hill far away, 

Without a city wall, 

Where the dear Lord was crucified 
Who died to save us all. 

We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear; 

But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. 
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He died that we might be forgiven, 

He died to make us good, 

That we might go at last to heaven, 

Saved by His precious blood. 

There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin; 

He only could unlock the gate 
Of Heaven, and let us in. 

O dearly, dearly hath He loved, 

And we must love Him too, 

And trust in His redeeming blood, 

And try His works to do. 

[ Cecil Francis Alexander ] 
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Jesus Himself drew near, and went with them. 

Luke 24: 15. 


HE STORY of the walk to Emmaus is regarded by 



_L many Christians as the loveliest of the Resurrection 
records. Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown said, “There is a 
simple homespun friendliness about it.” Because of its 
warm, human qualities, and its spiritual impressiveness, 
the story has escaped some of the sharp, negative criticism 
to which other records of the life of our Lord have been 
subjected. The average man reads it with unqualified 
delight, asks no questions about the possibility of such an 
experience, and wishes only that he, too, might walk and 
talk in an equally intimate way with Jesus. 

Lest anyone should have any reservations, however, 
let me preface this chapter, with a story which Dr. Leslie 
Weatherhead, of City Temple, London, tells (upon 
authority which he says he trusts completely) in the 
chapter on Resurrection in his book entitled His Life and 
Ours. I quote the story in his own words: 1 

A Minister was sitting alone in his study one stormy 
night, when he heard the bell ring. Going to the door, 
he found standing there a young woman whom he knew 

'From His Life and Ours, by Leslie D. Weatherhead, published by 
Hodder & Stoughton Ltd., London. 
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fairly well. She was from a village some five miles away. 
This village was in an adjoining circuit from which the 
minister in question had moved some sixteen months 
before. “Good evening,” she cried. “I expect you have 
forgotten me, but I am come on a very urgent errand. 
My father is dying. He never attended church much, but 
once or twice when you were in the circuit we persuaded 
him to hear you preach. I do wish you would come and 
pray with him before he passes away.” “I will come at 
once,” replied the minister. Putting on his coat and hat, 
and taking an umbrella from the stand, he set off in the 
pouring rain on a five-mile walk, accompanied by the 
young woman. 

On his arrival at the house, the wife welcomed him 
warmly, “Oh, how good of you to come!” she said. “But 
how did you know that my husband was passing away?” 
“Your daughter came for me,” he replied with some sur¬ 
prise at the question. 

It was the woman’s turn to be surprised now. “Come 
upstairs at once,” she said, “and we will talk afterwards.” 

The minister went to the bedside of the dying man, 
spoke to him, and prayed with him, and shortly afterwards 
the end came. Turning to the woman, who was now a 
widow, he asked where the daughter was, for he had not 
seen her again since they entered the house. The woman 
replied, “I was surprised when you came to the door this 
evening, and I asked you who told you that my husband 
was dying. You said my daughter called, and that you 
came out together. You have not heard, then, that my 
daughter died a year ago?” 

Now the minister was astounded indeed. “Dead!” he 
exclaimed. “She came to my door, rang the bell, and 
walked out here with me. But there,” he said, “I think 
I can prove that. As we came along together the road 
was up in one place, and a watchman and another man 
were sitting in a hut in front of a fire. They saw us go 
by. I’ll speak to them on my way home.” 

He set off on his return journey, and found the two 
men still sitting in front of the fire. “You saw me go by 
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an hour or so ago, didn’t you?” he said to the men. “Was 
I alone?” “Yes, sir,” one of them replied, “And you were 
talking away to yourself as hard as you could!” 

That story, continues Dr. Weatherhead, seems to me 
to provide an interesting footnote to a story like the story 
of the walk to Emmaus; and of course, the Society for 
Psychical Research have in their records a large number 
of such stories, well authenticated. May it not be that on 
certain occasions, depending possibly on the strength or 
character of the spirit who has passed over, and partly on 
the necessity on this side, that a spirit, after death, can not 
only manifest its presence through our senses, but clothe 
itself in some etheric body which produces in us an impres¬ 
sion of a physical body and which can be assumed or 
discarded at will? 

In every religion known to man there have been 
accounts of how the spirit world has touched the physical 
world, broken through, and awakened wonder and wor¬ 
ship. If God had not broken through the physical barriers 
and revealed Himself, how could mankind have learned 
to know Him. If He had not broken through afresh in 
every age, how could believing man have kept faith sweet 
and strong, have kept hope bright, and how could he be 
constantly assured that he could love the All Highest and 
be loved by Him in return. 

There comes a time in the life of every man when he 
must find for himself the Emmaus Road or perish, when 
he must be assured of the living presence of the Most High 
or wilt under the pressures of the day. But God does 
come. He comes in response to our urgent need. The 
door is opened to Him by our eager expectancy. And 
however it happens, it will be an intimate, immediate 
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experience in which, corresponding to our personal need, 
a known presence appears, a voice we know and under¬ 
stand speaks, and the assurance comes to us that this is 
indeed the living presence of the living Lord. 

This sanctuary of my soul, 

Unwitting, I keep white and whole, 

Unlatched and lit, if Thou shouldst care 
To enter, or to tarry there. 

With parted lips and outstretched hands 
And listening ears Thy servant stands. 

Call Thou early, call Thou late. 

To Thy great Service dedicate. 

My soul, keep white and whole. 

Let us look at the details of the story. That very 
day two of the disciples were on their way to a village 
called Emmaus, about seven miles from Jerusalem. They 
were conversing about all these events, and, during their 
conversation and discussion, Jesus Himself approached and 
walked beside them, though they were prevented from 
recognizing Him. He said to them, “What is all this you 
are debating on your walk?” They stopped, looking down¬ 
cast, and one of them called Cleopas, answered Him, “Are 
you a lone stranger in Jerusalem, not to know what has 
been happening there?” “What is that?” He said to them 
They replied, “All about Jesus of Nazareth! To God and 
all the people He was a prophet, strong in action and 
utterance, but the high priests and our rulers delivered 
Him up to be sentenced to death. They crucified Him. 
Our own hope was that He would be the Redeemer of 
Israel; but He is dead, and that is three days ago! Some 
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miracle once again took place. We who live in the 
Western world do not need to travel across the sea to walk 
that road made sacred by His feet. We can put our feet 
upon the highway of life just where we are. And who 
knows! Perhaps the veil will be lifted, as by an act of 
faith we walk that road, and He Himself will be revealed 
to our questioning, bewildered hearts; and again the 
miracle will take place. 

He makes desires you never may forget. 

He shows you stars you never saw before. 
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now say, “It became Him, for whom are all things, and 
through whom are all things, in bringing many sons to 
glory, to make the captain of their salvation perfect 
through suffering.” They understood and believed. 

Not only so, but by the time they arrived at Emmaus, 
they wanted Jesus to stay with them. “He made as if He 
would go further, but they constrained Him saying, abide 
with us for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent.” 
It has been suggested that the unnamed companion of 

Cleopas on this journey was none other than his wife, and 
** * -x^rv morn ins*. 
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And the simplest, sweetest testimony of the reality of this 
possibility is contained in the familiar lines: 

He walks with me and He talks with me, 

And He tells me I am His own; 

And the joy we share as we tarry there, 

None other has ever known. 
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experience in which, corresponding to our personal need, 
a known presence appears, a voice we know and under¬ 
stand speaks, and the assurance comes to us that this is 
indeed the living presence of the living Lord. 

This sanctuary of my soul, 

Unwitting, I keep white and whole, 

Unlatched and lit, if Thou shouldst care 
To enter, or to tarry there. 

With parted lips and outstretched hands 
And listening ears Thy servant stands. 

Call Thou early, call Thou late, 

To Thy great Service dedicate. 

My soul, keep white and whole. 

Let us look at the details of the story. That very 
day two of the disciples were on their way to a village 
called Emmaus, about seven miles from Jerusalem. They 
were conversing about all these events, and, during their 
conversation and discussion, Jesus Himself approached and 
walked beside them, though they were prevented from 
recognizing Him. He said to them, “What is all this you 
are debating on your walk?” They stopped, looking down¬ 
cast, and one of them called Cleopas, answered Him, “Are 
you a lone stranger in Jerusalem, not to know what has 
been happening there?” “What is that?” He said to them. 
They replied, “All about Jesus of Nazareth! To God and 
all the people He was a prophet, strong in action and 
utterance, but the high priests and our rulers delivered 
Him up to be sentenced to death. They crucified Him. 
Our own hope was that He would be the Redeemer of 
Israel; but He is dead, and that is three days ago! Some 
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now say, “It became Him, for whom are all things, and 
through whom are all things, in bringing many sons to 
glory, to make the captain of their salvation perfect 
through suffering.” They understood and believed. 

Not only so, but by the time they arrived at Emmaus, 
they wanted Jesus to stay with them. “He made as if He 
would go further, but they constrained Him saying, abide 
with us for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent.” 
It has been suggested that the unnamed companion of 
Cleopas on this journey was none other than his wife, and 
that she was one of the women who, that very morning, 
had visited the empty tomb. If so, it was to their own 
home that they invited Jesus, which gives beautiful signifi¬ 
cance to the scene of Him breaking bread with them. If 
they had known of the Last Supper, celebrated a few days 
before, it must have been an exalted re-living of that 
blessed hour. At any rate, the record says that as He gave 
unto them, their eyes were opened and they knew Him. 
That is the climax, and the conclusion of the incident, 
for the record says immediately afterward, “He vanished 
out of their sight.” 

I would make two observations upon this latter part 
of the story. First, those who know Christ want Him to 
stay always. But He stays only on invitation. Christ does 
not force the door of any man’s will. He does not break 
down the reserve which is native to the soul. If we wish 
Him to abide with us we must constrain Him with our 
welcome. He will not compel faith, but He will invite it. 
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fairly well. She was from a village some five miles away. 
This village was in an adjoining circuit from which the 
minister in question had moved some sixteen months 
before. “Good evening,” she cried. “I expect you have 
forgotten me, but I am come on a very urgent errand. 
My father is dying. He never attended church much, but 
once or twice when you were in the circuit we persuaded 
him to hear you preach. I clo wish you would come and 
pray with him before he passes away.” “I will come at 
once,” replied the minister. Putting on his coat and hat, 
and taking an umbrella from the stand, he set off in the 
pouring rain on a five-mile walk, accompanied by the 
young woman. 

On his arrival at the house, the wife welcomed him 
warmly, “Oh, how good of you to cornel” she said. “But 
how did you know that my husband was passing away?” 
“Your daughter came for me,” he replied with some sur¬ 
prise at the question. 

It was the woman’s turn to be surprised now. “Come 
upstairs at once,” she said, “and we will talk afterwards.” 

The minister went to the bedside of the dying man, 
spoke to him, and prayed with him, and shortly afterwards 
the end came. Turning to the woman, who was now a 
widow, he asked where the daughter was, for he had not 
seen her again since they entered the house. The woman 
replied, “I was surprised when you came to the door this 
evening, and I asked you who told you that my husband 
was dying. You said my daughter called, and that you 
came out together. You have not heard, then, that my 
daughter died a year ago?” 

Now the minister was astounded indeed. “Dead!” he 
exclaimed. “She came to my door, rang the bell, and 
walked out here with me. But there,” he said, “I think 
I can prove that. As we came along together the road 
was up in one place, and a watchman and another man 
were sitting in a hut in front of a fire. They saw us go 
by. I’ll speak to them on my way home.” 

He set off on his return journey, and found the two 
men still sitting in front of the fire. “You saw me go by 
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an hour or so ago, didn’t you?” he said to the men. ‘‘Was 
I alone?” “Yes, sir,” one of them replied, “And you were 
talking away to yourself as hard as you could!” 

That story, continues Dr. Weatherhead, seems to me 
to provide an interesting footnote to a story like the story 
of the walk to Emmaus; and of course, the Society for 
Psychical Research have in their records a large number 
of such stories, well authenticated. May it not he that on 
certain occasions, depending possibly on the strength or 
character of the spirit who has passed over, and partly on 
the necessity on this side, that a spirit, after death, can not 
only manifest its presence through our senses, but clothe 
itself in some etheric body which produces in us an impres¬ 
sion of a physical body and which can be assumed or 
discarded at will? 

In every religion known to man there have been 
accounts of how the spirit world has touched the physical 
world, broken through, and awakened wonder and wor¬ 
ship. If God had not broken through the physical barriers 
and revealed Himself, how could mankind have learned 
to know Him. If He had not broken through afresh in 
every age, how could believing man have kept faith sweet 
and strong, have kept hope bright, and how could he be 
constantly assured that he could love the All Highest and 
be loved by Him in return. 

There comes a time in the life of every man when he 
must find for himself the Emmaus Road or perish, when 
he must be assured of the living presence of the Most High 
or wilt under the pressures of the day. But God does 
come. He comes in response to our urgent need. The 
door is opened to Him by our eager expectancy. And 
however it happens, it will be an intimate, immediate 
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experience in which, corresponding to our personal need, 
a known presence appears, a voice we know and under¬ 
stand speaks, and the assurance comes to us that this is 
indeed the living presence of the living Lord. 

This sanctuary of my soul, 

Unwitting, I keep white and whole, 

Unlatched and lit, if Thou shouldst care 
To enter, or to tarry there. 

With parted lips and outstretched hands 
And listening ears Thy servant stands. 

Call Thou early, call Thou late. 

To Thy great Service dedicate. 

My soul, keep white and whole. 

Let us look at the details of the story. That very 
day two of the disciples were on their way to a village 
called Emmaus, about seven miles from Jerusalem. They 
were conversing about all these events, and, during their 
conversation and discussion, Jesus Himself approached and 
walked beside them, though they were prevented from 
recognizing Him. He said to them, “What is all this you 
are debating on your walk?” They stopped, looking down¬ 
cast, and one of them called Cleopas, answered Him, “Are 
you a lone stranger in Jerusalem, not to know what has 
been happening there?” “What is that?” He said to them. 
They replied, “All about Jesus of Nazareth! To God and 
all the people He was a prophet, strong in action and 
utterance, but the high priests and our rulers delivered 
Him up to be sentenced to death. They crucified Him. 
Our own hope was that He would be the Redeemer of 
Israel; but He is dead, and that is three days ago! Some 
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women of our number, though, gave us a surprise. They 
were at the tomb early in the morning and could not 
find His body, but they came to tell us that they had 
actually seen a vision of angels who declared He was alive. 
Some of our company did go to the tomb, and found things 
exactly as the women had said, but they did not see Him.” 
He said to them, ‘‘O foolish men, with hearts so slow to 
believe, after all the prophets have declared! Had not 
the Christ to suffer thus and so enter His glory?” Then 
He began with Moses and all the prophets, and interpreted 
to them the passages referring to Himself throughout the 
Scriptures. 

Note first that the disciples, whoever they were, were 
thoroughly discouraged as they walked along this road. 
“We hoped that it was He who should redeem Israel,” they 
said. “But He is dead, and that is three days ago. Some 
of our company did go to the tomb and found things 
exactly as the women had said, but they did not see Him.” 
They all concluded that their high enterprise with Him 
was ended. It was a glorious fellowship while it lasted, 
but now it Avas ended. He was so sure of the coming of 
the Kingdom, and of His part in it, but now it was a lost 
hope. They were like sheep without a shepherd. They 
were sad and lonely and not a little fearful. 

But Jesus met them at the point of their greatest neces¬ 
sity. Recognizing the depth and sincerity of their disap¬ 
pointment, He entered their lives at the point of their 
greatest concern, and lifted them out of their despair. 
Jesus does that. He cannot enter our lives at any point 
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other than that of serious interest or concern. It need 
not be despair, but there must be some warm-hearted atti¬ 
tude, born either of affection or necessity, to which Christ 
will respond with all the powers of His Presence. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote some lines on com¬ 
fort in sorrow which might very well express the need and 
experience of these disciples: 

When some beloved voice that was to you 
Both sound and sweetness, faileth suddenly, 

And silence against which you dare not cry. 

Aches round you like a strong disease and new. 

What hope? What help? What music will undo 
That silence to your sense? Not friendship’s sigh. 

Not reason’s subtle count; not melody 
Of viols, nor of pipes that Faunus blew; 

Not songs of poets, nor of nightingales, 

Whose hearts leap upward through the cypress trees 
To the clear moon; nor yet the spheric laws 
Self-chanted, nor the angels’ sweet “All-hails,” 

Met in the smile of God: Nay, none of these, 

Speak Thou, availing Christ!—and fill this pause. 

The gospel is that He does speak, and that He meets our 
deepest need. 

The question which troubled the disciples at this point 
of confusion and utter loneliness was,—Why should the 
Messiah have suffered and died? They were not unfamiliar 
with crucifixions, but Jesus had declared Himself to be 
the Messiah—the one sent from God to be the fulfilment 
of their hopes, and to redeem the people. And the Mes¬ 
siah was understood to be a supernatural figure, who 
should command the nations and their rulers rather than 
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be subject unto them and their desires. Certainly no one 
expected the Messiah to be slain—He who should have 
come “out of the clouds with glory.” It is true that Jesus 
had seemed to identify Himself with the suffering servant 
of Jehovah as depicted by Isaiah. He had taken upon Him¬ 
self the sorrows and sufferings of the people and had given 
of His powers to heal them. Nevertheless it was unthink¬ 
able that the Messiah should be defeated, or that He 
should come to such an ignominious end as a cross. 

jesus joined in their conversation just at this crit 
point. “Ought not the Christ to have suffered these thing, 
and to enter into His glory?” He asked. “And beginning 
at Moses and all the prophets, He expounded unto them 
in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself.” That 
sentence is one of the most fascinating statements in the 
records of the Gospels. Who would not have wished to 
hear Him interpret the Scriptures, and especially to have 
heard how He related His own life and death to all that 
had gone before? What must He have said? Rev. Hugh 
Thomson Kerr, writing on this incident, says: 

1-Ie began with Moses, perhaps with the serpent in the 
wilderness, which was a favourite theme, or with the Pass- 
over Lamb slain in the night, the symbol of the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world, or perhaps 
with the scapegoat in the temple court, upon which the sin 
of the people was laid and then led away to be lost in the 
wilderness. He passed from Moses to the prophets, per¬ 
haps to Isaiah who spoke of the “wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father and the Prince of 
Peace.” A hush would fall upon them as He repeated the 
matchless words which they had never thought of apply- 
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ing to the coming Christ. “When we see Him there is no 
beauty that we desire Him. He is despised and rejected 
of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Surely 
He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” He 
would pass on to the story of the smitten Shepherd and 
the scattered sheep, that would recall His own words, “I 
am the Good Shepherd/’ When he had finished they 
had seen something like a spirit pass before them, and 
across the pages of their own Scriptures which they thought 
they knew, there arose what they had never seen before, 
he shadow of the mighty Cross. Instead of the Cross being 
tumblingblock to faith, however, it had become, under 

luminous teaching of the risen Christ, the very citadel 
of faith. 

They understood now why Jesus had gone the way He 
had, and how He had given His life a ransom for many. 
The disciples said to one another later, recalling His con¬ 
versation, “Did not our hearts burn within us while He 
spake to us by the way, while He opened unto us the 
Scriptures?” 

Jesus does that for us too. Just as for those who shared 
intimately in the experience on the Mount of Transfigura¬ 
tion, the vision of His relation to the law and the prophets, 
to Moses and Elijah, at last became clear, so for us when 
we contemplate Him, and study to know Him, He inter¬ 
prets, and fulfils, and makes plain every word of God. 
Especially does the meaning of the Cross become clear. 
We recognize that it represents more than a single point 
in history. It reveals the “abiding attitude of God toward 
humanity.” By the time these two disciples reached 
Emmaus, the question to them was no longer “Ought the 
Christ to suffer, and to enter into His glory?” They could 
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now say, “It became Him, for whom are all things, and 
through whom are all things, in bringing many sons to 
glory, to make the captain of their salvation perfect 
through suffering.” They understood and believed. 

Not only so, but by the time they arrived at Emmaus, 
they wanted Jesus to stay with them. “He made as if He 
would go further, but they constrained Him saying, abide 
with us for it is toward evening, and the day is far spent ” 
It has been suggested that the unnamed companior 
Cleopas on this journey was none other than his wife, 
that she was one of the women who, that very mor.^f 
had visited the empty tomb. If so, it was to their on 
home that they invited Jesus, which gives beautiful signih 
canee to the scene of Him breaking bread with them. If 
they had known of the Last Supper, celebrated a few days 
before, it must have been an exalted re-living of that 
blessed hour. At any rate, the record says that as He gave 
unto them, their eyes were opened and they knew Him. 
That is the climax, and the conclusion of the incident, 
for the record says immediately afterward, “He vanished 
out of their sight/’ 

I would make two observations upon this latter part 
of the story. First, those who know Christ want Him to 
stay always. But He stays only on invitation. Christ does 
not force the door of any man’s will. He does not break 
down the reserve which is native to the soul. If we wish 
Him to abide with us we must constrain Him with our 
welcome. He will not compel faith, but He will invite it. 
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He comes to eager and expectant hearts. Indeed He comes 
to hearts which He Himself makes eager and expectant by 
His own appearing, and by His own revelation of the 
hidden meaning of their lives. 

Secondly, this Emmaus Road experience may be a 
possibility for any one of us. During World War I a 
young Englishman found himself in Jerusalem, in the 
army of General Allenby. He had been a devout Chris¬ 
tian, a student for the ministry, and his favourite theme 
had been this Emmaus story. The war, however, had 
destroyed his faith and had left him an agnostic and a 
cynic. War has a way of doing that. But there was much 
in and around Jerusalem to remind him of his lost faith, 
and one Sunday afternoon when off duty he found himself 
alone on the Emmaus Road. As he communed with his 
own heart, suddenly something happened. The invisible 
Christ, whom he had loved and lost, appeared to him, and 
on that same road in the twentieth century the spiritual 
miracle once again took place. We who live in the 
Western world do not need to travel across the sea to walk 
that road made sacred by His feet. We can put our feet 
upon the highway of life just where we are. And who 
knows! Perhaps the veil will be lifted, as by an act of 
faith we walk that road, and He Himself will be revealed 
to our questioning, bewildered hearts; and again the 
miracle will take place. 

He makes desires you never may forget, 

He shows you stars you never saw before. 
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And the simplest, sweetest testimony of the reality of this 
possibility is contained in the familiar lines: 

He walks with me and He talks with me, 

And He tells me I am His own; 

And the joy we share as we tarry there, 

None other has ever known. 


' ; • of Southern GriMc**.* 


